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himself as the heir to a large property in Sussex.
One cannot help wondering what Shelley's life
would have been if he had been born poor and
obscure, like Keats, and if he had been obliged to
earn h& living. Still more curious it is to specu-
late what would have become of him if he had
lived to inherit his baronetcy and estates. He was
anticipating his inheritance so fast that he would
probably have found himself a poor man ; but, on
the other hand, his powers were rapidly maturing.
He would have been a terrible person to be re-
sponsible for, because one could never have known
what he would do next; all one could have felt
sure of would have been that he would carry out
his purpose, whatever it might be, with indomi-
table self-will. It is also curious to think what
his relations would have been with his wife.
Mrs. Shelley was a conventional woman, with a
high ideal of social respectability. A woman who
used to make a great point of attending the Anglican
services in Italy was probably morbidly anxious
to atone, if possible, for the one error of her
youth. It is difficult to believe that Shelley would
have continued to live with his wife for very
long. Even his theory of free love was a very
inconsistent one. The essence of it is that the
two parties to the compact should weary of their
union simultaneously. Shelley seems to have felt
that he had a right to break off relations whenever
he felt inclined; how he would have viewed it if
his partner had insisted on leaving him for another
lover, while his own passion was still unabated,